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The subjects of the Trivium consisted of Grammar, Rhetoric,
and Dialectic (logic); and of the Quadnvium, Arithmetic, Geo-
metry, Astronomy, and Music. In many of the cathedral schools
before the foundation of the universities, the subjects of the Tnvium
were taught to younger pupils and those of the Quadnvium to older
pupils. John of Salisbury, in his Metalogicus, described in great
detail the curriculum of the School of Chartres as it was under
Bernard of Chartres in the 12th century. From his account, we
find that grammar was employed merely as an introduction to the
reading of classical literature, for which study Chartres was famous,
but he is careful to add: "Since then less time and less care have
been bestowed on grammar, and persons who profess all arts, liberal
and mechanical, are ignorant of the primary art, without which a
man proceeds in vain to the rest." As the universities developed,
the grammar-schools confined their teaching to the Tnvium, the
remaining studies being considered as those proper to the university.
As already stated, grammar, i.e. the study of Latin grammar,
was for practical reasons the most important of the school subjects.
It is not usually realised that training in the Latin tongue was as
vocational in the Middle Ages as is, say, training in engineering at
the present day. Most of the teaching was oral. Manuscripts were
scarce, so that the usual method of teaching consisted m the master
reading from his own manuscript and dictating notes. The text-
book used in the early period was the Ars Minor of Donatus, the
teacher of St. Jerome who flourished at Rome in the middle of
the 4th century. Donatus produced two works on grammar, the
Ars Minor and the Ars Maior. The latter work was studied for
the bachelor's degree in Arts at Oxford in the 13th century. The
grammar of Donatus was so widely used that the term "Donat" was
employed to describe an elementary work on any subject whatever.
In some schools the Institutio de Arte Grammatica of Priscian (6th
century) was used. This book contained a large number of quota-
tions by way of illustration from classical authors, and was divided
into eighteen parts, sixteen concerned with accidence and two with
syntax. Later, in the 12th century, another competitor appeared,
Alexander of Villa Dei. His book was written in crude verse and
its quotations were taken from Scripture or colloquial Latin. The
use of colloquies has already been mentioned.
Logic received some attention and was at first encouraged by
the Church authorities as a means of detecting heresies. After the
Renaissance, when the opposition to Scholasticism was in full